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on to the leading-in wires. This is the type of lamp now
in universal use. It is as familiar to us as was the tallow
candle to our grandfathers. It was one of Mr. Edison's
most fortunate inventions. The court sustained this claim
and refused to require the Edison Company to license the
Westinghouse Company or to sell lamps to them. Pro-
ceedings were begun to get an injunction which would re-
strain the Westinghouse Company from making a lamp
which was in course of development. The stoiy goes that
one evening in New York, Westinghouse and Mr. Terry, of
the legal department of the Electric Company, took an up-
town train on the Elevated Railway and found themselves
seated by Mr. Lowrey, chief counsel of the Edison Com-
pany. In course of casual talk Lowrey said that Mr. Fish,
also of counsel for Edison, had gone to Pittsburgh. West-
inghouse and Terry soon left the train, and when they were
out of hearing Westinghouse said: "What's Fish gone to
Pittsburgh for?" The immediate result was that Terry
hunted up Curtis (another of the Westinghouse patent at-
torneys) at his home in the suburbs; Curtis wired Christy
in Pittsburgh, and the next morning when Fish entered
the court room he found Christy seated there. The further
result was that the Edison Company's application for a
restraining order was denied.

Nevertheless, matters were critical, not to say dangerous.
The Westinghouse Company was committed to the con-
tract for lighting the Chicago World's Fair. It had already
equipped many plants which must have lamps for renewals.
Unless a non-infringing lamp could be furnished, the com-
pany could sell no more incandescent-lighting material.
The need for such a lamp was immediate and urgent.

The events here related took place in 1892. In 1888 the
Westinghouse Company had come into possession of a Saw-